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TO MY SUBSCRIBERS. 


9, DEvoNSHIRE STREET, Bisnorsoate, 
lst December, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN, | 
I address you, as usual at this period of the year, to remind you that 
your Subscriptions for 1870 have expired, and to ask you kindly to renew them for 157}. 
One entirely new work and two important new editions have been issued since my last 
address. 


1. AN ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 


2. THE INSECT-HUNTERS COMPANION. By the Rev. Joserm Greener, 
Second edition. 


8. THE ZOOLOGIST LIST OF BRITISH BIRDS. An entirely new edition. 
| I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours very truly, 
EDWARD EWMAN. 


THE ZOOLOGIST for 1871: A Monthly Journal of Natural History. }Jited 
by Epwarp Newman, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. Any single number, ls. ....... .... 12s. 
A DICTIONARY OF BRITISH BIRDS. By Cotoner Montacv. Edite and 
brought up to the present time by Epwarp Newmay, F.L.S., F.Z.5., &e. Con. 
taining a full account of the Plumage, Weight, Habits, Food, Migrations, Nest 
and Eggs of every Bird found in Great Britain and Ireland.................. Os. id. 
BIRDSNESTING: A complete description of the Nests and Eggs of Birds which 
Breed in Great Britain and Ireland. By Epwarp Newman, F.L.S., F.Z.5. .... be. 
A NATURALIST’S RAMBLE TO THE ORCADES. By Artuur W. Cricutoy, 
F.L.S., Member of the British Ornitholologists’ Union. With an exquisite 
tinted By Wolk... ds. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FORMING COLLECTIONS OF BIRDS’ EGGS. By 


Professor NewTon. Containing detailed directions for Egg-blowing, especially 
ee re have been hard sat on; and numerous illustrations of the instruments 
to be use 
THE ogee LIST OF BRITISH BIRDS. The Label List printed on 
The Reference List printed on both sides............... ker “hed. 
LETTERS OF RUSTICUS ON NATURAL HISTORY. Containing a great 
number of miscellaneous observations, after the manner of White's ‘Selborne’..  %s. Ud. 
GREENE’S INSECT-HUNTER’S .COMPANION. Second edition; with a 
NEW MAN’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH BUTTER. 
FLIES. In monthly numbers at 6d. each. No. 9 will be published on the 
1st of January; and it is intended to complete the work in twelve numbers. 
Subscribers who have paid 4s. will please send in addition, 2s. It is intended to 
publish the entire work, bound in cloth, during March or April 


Ga 
NEWMAN’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH MOTHS, 
with life-size figures of each species aud of the more striking varieties. Also 
full descriptions of the perfect insect, caterpillar, &c......... Ms 
SYNONYMIC LIST OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. By 
Henry DouBLEDay. cond edition, with supplement. Price, printed on one 
NEWMAN'S ENTOMOLOGIST for 1571: a Journal of British Entomology, 
Record of Captures, and Medium of Exchange, Lists of Duplicates and 
Desiderata are solicited, and are inserted without charge .................00. Us. 


NEWMAN'S INSECT-HUNTER’S YEAR BOOK, giving a summary of Captures 


(both novelties and rarities) during the year 1870. On the Ist of January .... vd. 
STAINTON’S ANNUAL 


NEWMAN'S BRITISH FERNS. Third edition. This work is illustrated by 100 
studiously accurate figures, including one of every Fern found in the United 
Kingdom. Under each species there is also a minute Description, an ample 
List of Localities, and full directions for Cultivating ..........3...ccceccceee Lhe. 


NEWMAN'S BRITISH FERNS. Fourth or school edition, with Plates, full 
Descriptions, List of Localities, and ample Instructions for Cultivating 


Ga All the above prices include prepayment of Postage. 


Please to accompany your order with a Post-Office Order, made payable to Epware 
NEWMAN (of No. 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate Street), at the Money-Order Other, 
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Ornithological Notes from North Lincolnshire. 
By Joun Corpeavux, Esq. 


(Continued from 8. 8, 2338). 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1870. 


Swift.—September 14. Last appearance ; two seen. 

Quail.—September 15. Have been quite common, both in the 
marshes and on the wolds, and several have been shot; in one case 
three couple falling, in one day, to a single gun. These little birds 
are most difficult to flush, especially after the first rise. One this 
morning bothered both myself and dog for some time by most 
persistently dodging round the turnip-bulbs: as it rose it uttered a 
pleasant cheerful sort of “chirrup”; anxious for a specimen I fired 
too quickly, and so smashed the little fellow as to render it useless as 
askin: it was excessively fat. : 

Reeve.—September 15. Two, apparently birds of the year, brought 
to-day for identification, were shot from a small flock on the “ fitties” 
by one of our wild-fowl shooters. _ 

Sanderling.—September 17. Three shot this morning at Spurn are 
in transition; all differ in plumage. At this stage they are, I always 
think, the most delicate and chastely coloured of the Tringaz, re-. 
minding one, in their quiet shadings of black, brown and gray, of the 
same seasonal change in the ptarmigan. 

Hooded Crow.—September 26. First appearance, one seen; not 
general before the 10th of October. Sunday, the 9th, was wild and 
stormy, a gale from N.N.E. to N.E., with torrents of rain; by daylight 
on Monday there were scores scattered over the stubble-fields and 
along the shore. 

Starling.—September 26. Immense flights noticed this morning 
near the coast. | | 

Wheatear.—September 27. Last seen. 

Stonechat.—September 27. Many (females or young birds) observed 
about the embankment and marsh ; are unusually plentiful. 

Curlew.—A flock of about two hundred passes each morning at 
daybreak over this parish, bound for the wold hills, where I have seen 
them, in company with rooks and sea-gulls, feeding in the large sheep 
walks. ‘They return each evening about five o’clock, but broken up 
into smaller flocks, to the coast. 
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Bartailed Godwit.—Extremely numerous, and owing to their 
tameness much persecuted; now, however, they are becoming more 
difficult to get near, yet it has been only by constantly repeated firing 
at that they have become aware of the range of agun. ‘The usual 
practice of our gunners is, at low water, to dig a hole on the flats and 
sit there for the chance of a shot at the passing flocks of waders; and 
I never recollect such slaughter, and such heavy bags made, as has 
been the case this autumn. 

Blacktailed Godwit.—By much the rarer of the two species, yet 
not uncommon this season, frequenting the coast in small numbers. 
They are always much wilder than their congeners, and consequently 
have not suffered to the same extent. Three were killed at a shot by 
one of the flat shooters: known as the “larger black and white tailed 
curlew whelp.” | 

Gray Plover.—Next to the knot and “ bartails,” the commonest 
species on the fore-shore. Singularly tame and trustful as these birds 
are on their first arrival, they soon learn prudence, and become the 
very wildest of the wild. They have this autumn departed from their 
usual practice of keeping always to the flats, and now resort daily in 
flocks of fifty and sixty to the nearest grass and fallow lands; I 
suspect the reason is that they find they are not disturbed in these 
places. These flocks have all the manners and customs of golden 
plovers, but are readily distinguishable from the latter, particularly on 
ploughed land, by their much lighter appearance, and from the 
occasional glimpses they give us of the black axillars, as some member 
of the flock raises his wing. 

Golden Plover.—A few seen, both on the fore-shore and marshes, 
during the last fortnight in the month. | 

Greenshank.—September 29. One shot on the flats: I got this bird. 
Several have been seen lately on the coast between Grimsby and Tetney 
Haven. 

Redshank.—Not common: very few have been shot. 

Dusky Redshank (?).—September 30. I was not in time (it had 
been sent to market) to secure a probable specimen of this rather rare 
species, shot this morning from a hole on the flats. The shooter (a 


Norfolk punt man, well up in all our shore birds) described it to me_ . 


as a “sort of godwit,” plumage dark all over and speckled with white, 
legs long and yellowish, bill not as long as the godwits. When shot 
it was feeding in company with some knots. | 


| 
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Common Wren.—Can the little favourite of our gardens, like the 
goldcrest, be a migrant? Certainly it is partially so, for in no other 
way can I account for the number invariably seen, each year, about the 
first fortnight in October, in these bleak marshes. For a few days 
about this time we find them, often plentifully, near the coast on the 
Humber and sea embankments, the sand-dunes near the Humber 
mouth, and at Spurn, far removed from any hedgerow, tree or bush, 
and where their cheerful “chit, chit” as they flit from stem to stem of 
the wiry sea grass is lost amidst the thunder of the surf; they also 
haunt the drains in the marshes, threading their way along the reed- 


_ beds, and I have even found them in turnip-fields. 


Woodcock. — Monday, October 10. Shot the first woodcock. 
Judging from the number exposed for sale in the game-shops on the 
following morning, there must have been a rather large first flight: 


the N.E. gale on Sunday was certain to bring them on the coast. In 


the January number of the ‘ Zoologist’ (S. S. 1977), writing on the 
immigration of this species, I remark “ that the winds which drive the 
woodcock to our coast are those blowing from N.W. to E, that the 
stronger the gale from between these points the more likely we are to 
have good sport,” and that “they never come with the wind in the S. 
or W.” This is undoubtedly the case, as scores of our sportsmen can 


_ testify; yet I think it does not therefore follow that these winds 


should be those most favourable for the crossing of the cocks. May 
not the fact of their being always found at the period of migration on 
this coast with the wind from these northerly quarters,—and the stronger 
the gale the greater the number,—rather prove that the opposite is the | 
case, and that, exhausted by their flight, they drop directly they make 
the land, instead of proceeding, as they probably would have done 
under more favourable circumstances, with the wind against them, 
forward to their winter haunts; and that the reason we do not meet 
with any, with the wind blowing from the opposite half of the compass, 
is that they then do not alight, but pass on in the night, and first © 
alight in the West of England or in Ireland. Woodcocks must come 
over some time or other in October, and it is rarely at this season we 
have the wind anywhere except from S. to W. If it does blow from 
the opposite quarters it is pretty certain to be a gale, and in that case 
look out for the cocks, —they are certain to drop along the coast. Our 
sportsmen will all say it is the N. or N.E. winds that bring them over, 
and this is undoubtedly true on this side the country, but is it not 
rather that these winds are those which soonest exhaust their powers 
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of flight, causing them to alight on the first shore they approach ? 


Those who have seen the weary, heavy and short flights of the poor. 


birds the morning after their arrival will understand the extreme 
exhaustion caused by a rough and adverse passage. If not disturbed 
they lie all day like stones, just where they happen to have dropped, 
but on the next night resume that flight, which except for the 
circumstance of their difficult and exhausting passage would never 
have been broken. The suspected arrival of the cocks at this season 
causes quite an excitement to the dwellers on the Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire coasts, and every change in the wind is eagerly watched 
and commented upon. The first likely morning sees scores of shooters, 
both of high and low degree, out on the sea-shore and sand-hills; 
every nook and corner is carefully searched, and often heavy bags 
made. In former times, when these birds were much more plentiful in 
the country than they are now, a watch was kept at Spurn Point, as 
well as other places, for the purpose of informing the neighbourhood 


of their arrival; and there is a well-authenticated story that on one. 


wild October Sunday morning, whilst the inhabitants of a little village 
on the coast, a few miles from the Point, were at their morning devo- 
tions at the parish church, the watchman rushed in, to the great 
amazement of the more serious portion of the congregation, with the 
exciting intelligence, “ cocks is comed.” 

Lark, Tree Sparrow, Greenfinch and Linnet. —Qetsher 10. Now 
plentifully distributed in the marsh stubbles. The larks in small 


straggling flocks have been coming in all the morning: and I also | 


noticed a flock or two of tree sparrows. 

Shorteared Owl.—October 24, One shot early this morning on the 
embankment. | 

Fieldfare and Blackbird.—October 28. Flocks of fieldfares have 
arrived. 29th, early morning. Large flocks of these birds on the 
stubbles near the coast, and others flying over. With the fieldfares 
many blackbirds have come: a small bush near the sea-embankment 
seemed nearly alive with them; I rode up to it and counted fifteen fly 
out, all males, I believe, but two. They rose to a great height, and 
flew S.W., the same direction the fieldfares had taken. 31st. The 
hedgerows in the enclosed district bordering the marshes swarm with 
blackbirds; they fly out a dozen together. 


JOHN CoRDEAUX. 
Great Cotes, Ulceby, Lincolnshire, 


November 1, 1870. 
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Leadenhall Market. By J. H. Gurney, jun., F.LS. 


I cannot help thinking that many ornithologists are unaware of 
the rarities which are exposed for sale in Leadenhall Market. A few 
dealers used to make a practice of visiting the great emporium of 
wild-fowl, and [ am informed that formerly one of the principal 
London bird-stuffers had a standing order for all rare birds; but now 
I see Pomarine skuas hanging for weeks without a purchaser, and 
many other rare birds mutilated to make skulls or plumes. There is 
nothing I like less than seeing good specimens wasted, and many of 
the birds which are in the market at this time of the year are as fresh 
and clean as need be. 

In the hope of inciting others to look out now that the winter is 
approaching, | will enumerate what | have picked up this autumn, 
during the short space of three weeks. 

On the 3rd of November I bought a spotted redshank, for which 
I gave one shilling: of course the owner did not know it from a 
common one: in the same way maby a rare bird may be bought for a 
trifle. On the 10th I got an immature night heron; it was perfectly 
fresh and clean. Redthroated divers have been I may say abundant ; 
I must have seen upwards of a score, but of course none of them were 
in full plumage. 

I have also not failed to notice marsh harriers, greenshanks, long- 
tailed ducks and storm petrels; but I left them in the market, as I did 
not kuow any friend who wanted them. 

What I valued most was a female capercaillie assuming male plumage, 
never having seen one in the flesh before, and indeed only one stuffed. 
All the male capercaillie are now in full plumage, and some magni- 
ficent specimens have been sent over; but it is very rare to get them 
with perfect wings. On the 3rd 1 bought an old male weighing nine 
pounds and a half, probably the heaviest which has been exposed for 
sale this season. | : 

Of course among the unusual number of gray phalaropes which 
have occurred this autumn some have found their way to Leadenhall, 
and | got one fine old bird. | 

But the feature of the month has been the uncommon abundance of 
the Pomarine skua. Between the 19th and the 26th I saw seven, and 
subsequently an eighth specimen; one was from Holland, one from 
Wisbeach, and the remainder from Yarmouth. <A very respectable 
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dealer told me this, and I took particular pains to ascertain if it was 
the truth. As a rule, they do not think it worth while importing guils 
from abroad. With these birds was one specimen of the so-called 
common skua: it was entered in the paper which had come with the 
game as a “ Mother Bing.” 

I bought a Nyroca on the 19th, but it is too early yet for ducks. 
I have scarcely seen one in complete plumage, with the exception of 
a consignment of eiders from the Orkney Islands. When the winter 
sets in they will come in plenty, and if we have a hard frost the 
market will be inundated. 

The various species of geese are, however, already beginning to be 
more or less plentiful. I observed some very heavy graylags on the 
21st in Smithfield, which I had reason to believe were of Irish origin, 
and owed their immense size to domestication: they go wild and get 
shot, and are not to be told from genuine graylags. ‘This view was 
confirmed by one of the best Irish naturalists. 

lam quite certain that a large proportion of the birds in the London 
markets are British-killed, and the game-dealers, when they “ get to 
know you,” will give not only the exact locality, but occasionally even 
the names of their agents. 

The birds which I have mentioned were all seen between the 17th 
of October and the 10th of November, and I never went more than 
three times in one week; but it is not what one gets at these places, 
but what one learns. : | 

I know that I missed several scarce things, including a great black 
woodpecker and two little bitterns. Sometimes I also visited the new 
Smithfield Market, but there was never so much there. 


J. H. GURNEY, JUN. 
2, Beta Place, Alpha Road, N.W., 


November 11, 1870. 


Quails in Pembrokeshire. By Tuomas Dix, Esq. 


HEARING early in September that several quails had been killed in 
this neighbourhood, I was induced to make further inquiries, and 
with the kind assistance of my friend Mr. John Phillips, of Newcastle 
Emlyn, I have obtained a list of at least three hundred and thirty, 
killed by only eighteen sportsmen, in the counties of Cardigan and 
Pembroke. The total number bagged it is impossible to get at; but 
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I have no doubt we may safely consider four or five times the number 
were actually killed. i 

I am, however, inclined to believe the quails were most numerous 
in the North of Pembroke and in Cardiganshire, as only one or two 
have been seen in the South part of Pembroke, and these were most 
likely migrating. Nearly the whole were shot in September, for early 
in October several gentlemen carefully hunted for them without 
success. 

I heard of the first bird about the middle of July, when as I was 
riding with a gentleman near Blaenfosse, he exclaimed, “There goes 
a quail!” It dropped behind a bank before I could see it, but I have 
no doubt as to his being correct: he not only knows the bird, but in 
the same field, when the barley was cut, about the 14th of August, 
two nests were found; one contained eggs; near the other nine 
young ones, just hatched, were seen; these remained near the same 
spot for some time. Another nest with eggs was found within a day 
or two of the above date, and not more than two hundred yards 
distant. 

I also heard of three nests at Nold-y-ram, near Newcastle, and 

three others near Llandyssil, but I have not been able to get the. 
dates. 
Colonel Pryse, of Pythyle, in a letter to Mr. Phillips, says the quails 
bred freely, and Mr. Brenchley, of Glaneirw, tells me there could be 
no doubt they bred in his district, as early in September the old and 
young birds were of quite different sizes. - 

I cannot ascertain that quails have ever before been known to breed 
in this part of Wales, though it is not unlikely they may have done soin ~ 
a few instances. In Mr. Brenchley’s note he says, “ they have been 
steadily on the increase throughout our part of Cardiganshire the last 
four years;” but I am bound to say his opinion is noi confirmed by 
any other observation; only one or two gentlemen mention having 
previously killed them: one says he shot two twenty years ago, and 
has only seen two since until this year. It is certain the number this 
year is altogether unprecedented, for all agree that it is exceptional 
to see them during the shooting season ; nor have they been found in 
the winter, which, considering the usual mildness of the climate, 
might naturally be expected were they regular visitors. 

It is to be regretted that no one noticed this bird from its call-note, 
as then we might be able to approximately guess the time when the 
invasion occurred, and possibly in some measure account for it. 
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I am inclined to believe a horde were from some cause driven out of 
their ordinary course in their spring migration, and came west until 
stopped by the sea. If, on the contrary, there is a regular increase, we 
shall doubtless have them here next summer in great numbers, for 
although many were killed they bear no proportion to the numbers 


which escaped. 


Tuomas Dix. 
Liwynbedw, Kenarth, 


November 10, 1870. 


Eatracts from a Memoir intituled ‘A Monograph of the Alcide 
By Cougs, A.M., M.D. 


(Concluded from S. 8. 2378.) 


Genus Lomvia ( Ray), Brandt. 


Bill shorter than the head, longer than the tarsus, straight or slightly 
decurved, usually very slender, much compressed, culmen regularly 
decurved in its whole length, rictus moderately and very gradually 
decurved, gonys straight, or even slightly concave in outline, very 
long, nearly as long as the culmen; a groove in the side of the 
upper mandible near its tip; commissural edge of upper mandible 
greatly inflected. Nasal fosse scarcely apparent, fully feathered, the 
nostrils wholly obtected by feathers. Feathers on side of lower 


mandible retreating in a straight line obliquely upwards aud backwards | 


from interramal space to rictus. Wings moderately long; tail ex- 
ceedingly short, the latter contained about three and two-thirds times 
in the length of the former from carpus to end of longest primary ; 
tail much rounded. Tarsus much compressed, posteriorly and laterally 
reticulate, anteriorly scutellate, much shorter than the middle toe and 
claw. Outer and middle toes about equal in length; the claw of the 
latter much larger than that of the former; tip of inner claw reaching 
base of middle one. Claws compressed, moderately arched, acute, 
the outer one not grooved on its outer face, the middle one greatly 
dilated along its inner edge. A furrow in the plumage behind the 
eyes. | 

The genus as here constituted is restricted so as to comprehend 
only troile and the species intimately related. It differs from Uria 
proper in several points, some of them of decided importance. For 
the benefit of those who may be sceptical regarding the propriety of 
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separating the two forms as genera, their distinctive characters are 


here antithetically tabulated :— 


Unita (grylle). 


Bill about equal to the tarsus, mode- 
rately compressed. 
Kictus straight, except just at tip. 


Gonys straight, half as long as cul- 
men, 

Upper mandible not grooved. 

Tomial edges of upper mandible 
scarcely inflected. 

Nasal fosse wide, deep, mostly naked ; 
nostrils partially covered with feathers. 

Feathers on side of lower mandible 
forming a salient rounded outline. 

Tail short, slightly rounded, contained 
2% times in the wing. 

Tarsus entirely reticulate. 

Tarsus searcely shorter than middle 
tue withuut claw. 

Otter face of outer claw grooved. 

Size moderate; no postocular furrow 
in the plumage. 


Lomvia (troile). 


Bill much longer than the tarsus, 
much compressed. 

Rictus decurved for great part of its 
length. 

Gonys concave, neurly as long as 
culmen. 
Upper mandible grooved near the tip. 

Tomial edges of upper mandible much 
inflected. : 

Nasal fosse narrow, shallow, feathered; 
nostrils covered with feathers. 

Feathers on side of lower mandible in 
a straight oblique line. 

Tail very short, much rounded, con- 
tained 3% times in the wing. 

Tarsus anteriorly scutellate. 

Tarsus much shorter than middle tue 
without claw. 

Outer face of outer claw not grooved. 

Size large; a postocular furrow in the 
plumage. 


Species (4?) 


I. Depth of bill opposite nostrils not more than a third of the length of culmen. 
No white on sides of head; bill slender, uot dilated at base; 


culmen, rictus and gonys much curved - -~— - 


l. troile. 


A white ring and line on sides of head; bill as in troile - 2. ringvia. 
No white on sides of head; bill stout, dilated at base; culmen, 


rictus and gonys nearly straight 


II. Depth of bill opposite nostrils more than a third of the length of 
culmen - - - - - - - ~ - - 4, svarbag. 


Lomvia troile (Linn.), Brandt. —Habitat: European and American 
coasts and islands of the North Atlantic, to or beyond 80° N. On 
the American coast breeds from Nova Scotia northward. “Its most 
favourite breeding-places south of the Straits of Belle Isle, are the 
Funk Islands, off the coast of Newfoundland, Bird Rock, near the 
Magdalen Islands, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and a number of small 
islands, generally called Murre Rocks, between Meccatina and the 
Esquimaux Islands, on the north shore of the Gulf” (Bryant). 
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winter to the extreme southern coast of New England. Specimens in 
all American cabinets. 

Adult, summer plumage.— Head and neck all around rich dark 
brown, which changes on the back of the neck into dark slaty brown, 
the colour of the rest of the upper parts: this hue is nearly uniform, | 
but most of the feathers of the back and rump have usually just 
appreciably lighter and more grayish brown tips. Secondaries nar- 
rowly, distinctly tipped with pure white. Exposed portions of 
primaries dusky blackish, the shafts of the few outermost, and the 
greater part of the inner webs of the whole, lighter (more grayish 
brown), tending to grayish white towards the bases. Under wing- 
coverts mostly white, variegated with dusky along the edges of the 
wing, and the greater coverts mostly of this latter colour. Entire 
under parts from the throat pure white; the whole length of the sides 
under the wings streaked with dusky or slaty brown. Bill black; 
mouth yellow; iris brown; legs and feet blackish. 

Adult, winter plumage.—As before; the rich brown of the head 
darker in hue, and more like the rest of the upper parts; the white of 
the under parts extending to the bill, upon the sides of the head to or 
slightly above the level of the commissure, upon the side of the neck 
so far around as to leave only a narrow isthmus of dark colour, which 
is somewhat interrupted by white mottling. The white shades 
gradually into the darker colour, without a trenchant line of demarca- 
tion, and varies greatly in its precise outline. Usually a pretty-well 
defined spur of dark colour runs out backwards from the eye into the 
white of the sides of the occiput, the spur occupying the borders of 
the postocular furrow in the plumage. On the sides of the lower neck, 
just in advance of the wings, the dark colour extends in a point further 
than it does higher up, showing the extent of the dark brown of the 
summer vesture, 

- Young, of the first winter, are coloured precisely like the adults, 
but may be always distinguished by their much shorter and slenderer 
bills, which are in great part light coloured (yellowish); the feet are 
also much tinged anteriorly with vellowish. Fledglings are brownish 
dusky, the breast and abdomen white; and with a few dull whitish 
streaks upon the head and hind neck. | 

Diwensions: adult.—Length about 17°00; extent 30°00; wing 8°00; 
tail 2°25, tarsus 1°40; middle toe and claw 2°10; inner toe and claw 
1°70; outer toe and claw 2°00; bill along culmen 1°75, along rictus 
2°50; along gonys 1°15; depth at base °55; width at same point °30. 
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Bill of young, first winter: culmen 1°50; rictus 2°25; gonys ‘90; 
depth at base ‘45; width at base ‘25. 

This species is well known to vary to a certain degree in size, and 
in the precise shape of the bill. The dimensions given above represent 
very nearly the average of a large suite of specimens measured. In 
colours, the variations, though considerable, are unimportant, con- 
sisting in the difference in shade of the colours of the upper parts, and 
the difference in precise outline of the dark and light colours about 
the head and neck, in summer as well as in winter specimens. 
Specimens just before the renewal of the feathers have the upper 
parts distinctly barred or waved with gray, owing to the fading of the 
tips of the old feathers; and the wing and tail feathers light dull gray. 
The difference in intensity of coloration depends chiefly upon season, 
though individual peculiarities may be observed. Very high plumaged — 
birds have the upper parts almost uniform in hue. 

The synonymy of this species is very extensive, and somewhat 
intricate, though it is possible to collate it with much accuracy and 
certainty, provided more labour be bestowed than the importance of 
the matter warrants, as seems to the writer to have been the case in 
the present instance. In consequence of the peculiarly obvious nature 
of the characters which distinguish the several closely allied species 
from the present one, even the brief diagnoses of the most antiquated 
authors may be recognized and identified, in the majority of instances. 
But it is curious to note that the various names most in vogue for two 
or three species of this genus have been so frequently interchanged, 
and so variously applied, not only in a specific, but in a generic 
sense, that they have really come at last to mean nothing more than 
simply murre or guillemot. It is absolutely necessary to refer to a 
writer’s description, or his authorities quoted, before we can have any 
idea to what species he alludes under any given name—certainly 
a very discouraging state of affairs, and one not placing Ornithology 
in a very creditable light. 

‘The present species is Linneus’ troile of Fn. Suec. 1761, and — 
S. N. 1766, and is so regarded by inost writers. [!t is the lomvia of 
Briinnich, which name is usually adopted by those writers who date 
Linneus’ prerogative of priority at 1766. It is minor of Gmelin, who 
to a description of this species adds the synonyms of two others. It 
is not troile of Briinnich, nor lomvia of Linnzus. 

Lomvia ringvia (Briinn.), Brandt.— Habitat: American and Euro- 
pean coasts and islands of the North Atlanuc. On the American 
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coast breeds in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; in winter ranges south to 
the southern extremity of New England. Habitat the same as that of 
L. troile, with which it is usually found in intimate association. 
Specimens in Mus. Acad. Philadelphia; Mus. Smiths. Inst.; Cab. 
G. N. Lawrence. | | 

Absolutety identical with L. troile, except in having a white ring 
around, and white line behind, the eye. The white ring occupies the 
margins of both eyelids, forming a perfect circle, posteriorly continuous 
with the white line which occupies the furrow in the plumage, and is 
an inch or more long. The changes of plumage of this species, and 
the individual differences to which it is subject, are absolutely identical 
with those of L. troile: the white ring and line are usually, if not 
always, present in winter specimens. The white ring and line are 
said to be sometimes wanting; but specimens without this character 
cannot be distinguished from L. troile. None of the specimens con- 
tained in American museums offer any grounds for contradiction of 
the preceding statements. Such being the facts in the case, each one 
must be allowed to determine for himself the relationship of L. ringvia 
to L. troile, according to the notion he may entertain of species. In 
forming an ‘opinion, the facts must be borne in mind that the two 
kinds of guillemots are always found intimately associated, and that 
they are known to copulate with each other. It is probable that the 
peculiar character upon which the species rests is an individual 
peculiarity, not a specific difference. 

This bird appears to have been first described and named by 
Briinnich under the designation ringvia: alga of this author is the 
same bird without white tips to the secondaries. Subsequently several 
names have been proposed, each based upon the head-markings. 
The bird has also frequently been described as troile, var. 

Lomvia californica (Bryant), Coues.—Habitat: Pacific coast of 
North America.  Farrallone Islands, coast of California; breeding 
(ALus. Smiths. Inst. and Cab. H. Bryant; the types of the species) : 
Sitka, Russian America; wintering (Mus. Smiths. Inst.) 

Entirely like L. troile, except in the form of the bill. Bill somewhat 
longer than that of L. troile, on an average; deeper at the base, less 
decurved towards the tip, the several outlines straighter. Culmen 
straight to near the tip, then moderately deflexed ; rictus almost per- 
fectly straight in its entire length, the commissural edge of the upper 
mandible toward its base somewhat expanded and everted, as in 
}.. syarbay, though net to the same degree; the feathers on the side 
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of the upper mandible not covering the tomial edge until very near 
the angula oris; gonys perfectly straight and very long, with a cor- 
responding shortness of the mandibular rami; the angle at symphysis 
prominent, acute. “Iris white” (collectors label). Length 16°00; 
extent 27°00 (label); wing 8°00; tail 225; tarsus 1°40, middle toe 
and claw 2°25; outer toe and claw 2°10; inner toe and claw 1°70; 
bill along culmen 1°90, along rictus 2°90, along gonys 1°30; its depth 
at angle of gonys *60, its width opposite base of nostrils *35. 

Winter plumage.—In this specimen (from Sitka, November, 1866) 
the bill is shorter (1°75 along culmen) than in the type above described, 
and the culmen and rictus are more decurved. The peculiar shape, 
however, is still preserved, the lower mandible being deep and very 
prominent at the eminentia symphysis. ‘The bird is probably one of 
the first winter. The plumage is entirely parallel with that of L. troile 
at the corresponding season. ‘The upper parts are fully as dark as in 
the average of winter specimens of the latter species. The white of 
the under parts extends to the bill, and along the edge of the under 
mandible and eyes. Further back it invades the sides of the occiput 
and nape, where it is separated from the white of the throat by a 
prominent well-defined spur of dark colour protruding from the eye. 

As stated by Dr. Bryant, the dark parts of this species are rather 
paler in tint than the average of those of L. troile. But this is not a 
diagnostic feature, for it does not hold good in perhaps even a majority 
of instances. The iris, according to the label, is white; but Dr. Bryant 
remarks that he can hardly credit this; though if constant it would be 
a strong character. The only reliable diagnostic features are found in 
the shape of the bill, as just described. In spite of the moderate 
amount of individual variation to which the bill is subject, it always 
preserves its peculiar shape, which is sufficiently different from that of 
L. troile to attract attention without direct comparison of specimens. 
One feature which appears to have esczped Dr. Bryant's attention lies 
in the inflation and eversion of the basal portion of the tomia of the 
upper mandible, and their comparatively scanty feathering. This is 
an approach towards the peculiar character of L. svarbag, though by 
no means attaining such development as in that species: it is readily 
appreciable in amount in the majority of specimens. It is worthy of 
note that the peculiarities of bill which characterize this species as 
compared with L. troile, are very much the same as those found in the 
bill of Uria Columba as compared with U. grylle. it is also to be 
observed that the ringvia style of murre has not been found on the 
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Pacific coast: should the probability of its non-occurrence become a 
certainty, the obvious inference would be additional evidence in favour 
of the specific distinction of californica. 

Numerous examples of this species are in the Smithsonian Museum ; 
among them Dr. Bryant’s types. The bird breeds much further south 
than its Atlantic representative, occurring in summer on the coast of 
California. 

Lomvia svarbag (Briinn.), Coues.—Habitat: coast of the North 
Atlantic and Pacific, and of the Arctic Seas. Herald Island (Mus. 
Smiths.) In winter on the American coast south to New Hampshire 
(Author’s cabinet) and New Jersey (Mus. Acad. Philadelphia). Breeds 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence (Bryant). 

Form subtypical of the genus. Bill short, hardly exceeding the 
tarsus in length of culmen, very stout, wide and deep at the base ; 
culmen curved in its whole length; rictus straight for about half its 
length, then much deflexed ; gonys long, its outline decidedly concave ; 
mandibular rami short, eminentia symphysis very prominent; tomial 
edges of the upper mandible in their basal half turgid, and entirely 
bare of feathers. Slightly larger, and rather more robustly organized, 
than L. troile. In other respects of form identical with L. troile; the 
plumage and its changes also the same. The turgid portion of the 
tomia of the upper mandible flesh-coloured in life, becoming yellowish 
in the dried state. Length 18°00; extent 32°00; wing 8°50; tail 2°25; 
tarsus 1°25; middle toe and claw 2°10; outer toe and claw 1°90; inner 
toe and claw 1°60; bill along culmen 1°40, along rictus 2°20, along 
gonys ‘90, depth at eminentia symphysis *55, width at.base of nostrils 
‘30, at angula oris ‘80. The peculiar shape of the bill strongly charac- 
terizes this species. It is a rather more robust bird than L. troile, and 
upon an average a little larger. The colours of the plumage are not 
very appreciably different; perhaps slightly darker, and tending a little 
more decidedly towards a slaty or plumbeous hue, particularly in 
winter. The seasonal changes are precisely the same. The only 
decided difference in colour lies in the whitish or yellowish hue of the 
expanded tomia of the upper mandible. 

Briinnich’s guillemot appears to be the most boreal species of the 
genus, frequenting the Arctic Seas, as well as more temperate latitudes. 
At the same time it has been found further south in winter, on the 
Atlantic coast of North America, than the other species; and is of 
frequent occurrence on the United States coast at that season. It is 
also of constant occurrence in the North Pacific. 
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This is unquestionably the Alca lomvia of Linnzus, 1758. ‘The 
name should stand for the species were it not now in use for the genus. 
It has been more usually employed for troile. The troile of Briinnich 
is unmistakably this species, but is preoccupied by its Linnean applica- 
tion for the common species. Svarbag of Briinnich comes next in 
order: this is based upon the winter plumage, and must stand as the 
specific designation of the bird. Pallas named it Cephas arra in 1811, 
and Sabine renamed it Uria Briinnichii in 1818; both these names, 
but particularly the latter, are in very general employ at the present 


day. Francsii ef Leach (1818), also this species, has never had much 


of a run with writers. 3 


— - 


A List of the Insects collected by J. K. Lord, Esq., in Egypt, along 
the African Shore of the ted Sea and in Arabia ; with Descrip- 
tions of the Species new to Science. By F. Wacker, F.L.S. 


(Continued from Zool. 8. 8, 2381). 


Suborder HomMoprera. 
Fam. Cicapip®.— Gen. Cicapa, Linn. 

31. Tamarisct. Male and Female.—Yellow. Head black between 
the eyes; fore part with two black stripes and two exterior black 
spots, the stripes connected towards the rostrum, which is black 
except at its base. Prothorax luteous; middle part black, with an 
abbreviated black stripe and two posterior black spots; two black 
lateral stripes. Scutellum with three black stripes; middle stripe 
dentate on each side, slightly forked at the hind end. Abdomen 
reddish; segments towards the base testaceous, with yellow hind 
borders; a stripe of transverse black spots. Wings pellucid; veins 
of the fore wings black, with a few yellow bands, wholly yellow 
towards the base and along the costa; veins of the hind wings pale 
yellow, submarginal connecting vein black. Length of the body 
ll lines. Wady Gennéh. Wady Ferran. 


Fam. DeLpuax, Fadr. 
32. Dorsalis. Testaceous. Thorax with a whitish stripe. Legs 


very pale yellow. Wings pellucid; veins pale. Length of the body 
1} line. Cairo. 


Fam. Fiatip#.—Gen. Pa:ciLoprera, Latr. 
33. Indicatrix. Testaceous. Head obtusely triangular, quadri- 
lateral, the sides slightly concave. Prothorax arched. Mesothorax 
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angular in front. Fore wings broad; costa dilated. and rounded 
towards the base; interior border straight; tips slightly rounded; no 
angles; a few series of transverse veinlets. Hind wings pellucid; 
veins white. Lenth of the body 3} lines. Mount Sinai. 


Fam. APHROPHORID.Z.—Gen. Pryr.us, Lep. et Serv. 
34. Adustus, Walk. Cat. Hom. 3, 710. Var.? Dahleck. IJnhabits 
W. Africa. 
Fam. lAssip.2.—Gen. [Assus, Fabr. 
35. Lineolifer. Asneous-testaceous. Face with a whitish line, on 


each side of which there are whitish transverse streaks. Vertex and . 


prothorax with some brownish speckles. Prothorax with five whitish 
stripes. Scutellum brown, with a tetragonal whitish mark, which 
emits a streak on each side and includes two anterior brown points and 
two posterior brown dots. Legs pale testaceous, striped with brown. 
Fore wings pale testaceous, with some longitudinal fusiform brown 
ringlets. Hind wings white. Length of the body 1] line. Cairo. 


Fam. Byrnoscorip2.—Gen. Byrnoscorus, Germ. 
36. Despectus. Pale yellow. Fore wings yellowish hyaline. Hind 
wings milky white, hyaline. Length of the body + line. Much more 
slender than B. virescens. Cairo. | 


Order NEUROPTERA. 
Fam. HEMEeRoBIDA:.—Gen. Curysopa, Leach. 
1. Congrua, Walk. Cat. Neur. 2,238. Cairo. Wady Nash? Mount 
Sinai? Inhabits W. Africa. The individuals from Wady Nash and 
from Mount Sinai may be another species. 


Fam. MyRMELEONIDZ.—Gen. MYRMELEON. 
2. Appendiculatus, Latr. Gen. 11.193. Tajura. Inhabits S. Europe. 
3. Variegatus, Klug, Symb. Phys. Dec. 4, pl. 30, f.4. Wady Nash. 
Warkeko. Inhabits 5. Europe. 
4. Africanus, Ramb. Hist. Neur. 395. Cairo. Inhabits 8S. Africa. 


Fam. PanorPip.£.—Gen. Birracus, Latr. 
5. Italicus. Panorpa Italica, Miiller, Manip. Ins. Taur. ed. Allioni, 
Misc. Taurin, ili. 194. Harkeko. Inhabits 8. Europe. 


Fam. Nemorrera, Latr. 
6. Halterata. VPanorpa halterata, Forsk. Descr. Anim. 97, pl. 25, 
f.2. Wady Nash. Mount Sinai. Inhabits Syria, Bagdad, Egypt, 
Sierra Leone. 
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7. Alba, Oliv. Enc. Meth. viii. 179. Wady Gennéh.  Inhabits 
Bagdad. 
Fam. TERMETID2£2.—Gen. EUTERMES, Hagen. 
8. Lateralis. ‘Termes lateralis, Walk. Cat. Neur. iii. 582. Mount 
Sinai. Inhabits also Sierra Leone. 


Fam. EPHEMERIDA.—Gen. CLoFoN, Leach. 
9. Diptera, Linn. Syst. Nat. 1. 907. Cairo. 
I’, WALKER. 


Errata.— Zool. S. 8, 2380, for Siticus read Sitiens. 


Fam. Brapvyrorip2.—Genus Herropes, Fischer. 
Hetrodes horridus, Klug. Gezech Pyramids. 
This species was omitted in the List of Orthoptera collected by J. K. Lord, Esq.—- 
Walker. 


Ornithology of Scilly Islands in October.—The following extract from my nephew’s 
letter to me from Scilly, where he has been staying for snipe shooting, may be 
acceptable. Very few snipes, and no woodcocks, have as yet appeared, but a large 
migration of jack snipes enabled him to fill his bag with about fifty in a week:— 
‘These non-productive westerly gales are enough to spoil the temper of any shvoting 
naturalist: nothing has come, and the few snipes remaining from our shooting are 
gone as well as other things. The coast-guard men say a great white heron has 
frequented Hedge Rock for some time, but they have not seen it for a fortnight. 
What a capture this would have been! Hedge Rock is a great resort of herons: 
there were several there to-day ; and there was a beautiful flock of curlews,—I should 
say two hundred or three bundred birds,—which a tiercel was in pursuit of, though he 
did not strike one. I do not yet know how a peregrine works a bird that falls into the 
water—whether he picks him off the sea or not. The falcon to-day contented himself 
with breaking up the flock of curlews into several parties, which displayed their 
powers of flight to great advantage, shooting about more like rooks in a gale of wind 
than anything else.. The herons sat still on the rock, probably knowing that the pere- 
grine will not strike a sitting bird. I never saw such a quantity of greenfinches as 
there are all over the islands: two barrels into a flock of some hundreds yesterday 
produced thirty-three, and there were a lot on St. Martin’s to-day. Whence comes 
this quasi-congress of Tringide and Fringillide? Nothing like it bas occurred 
before. Since the Ist of September, 1870, we have had—Tvinge and Tulani: common 
sandpiper (several), green sandpiper (1), curlew sandpiper (flocks), knots (several), 
pectoral sandpiper (5), purple sandpiper, Schinz’s stint (1), bufibreasted stint (1), 
common redshank (several), spotted redshank (1), greenshanks (thirty or more ina 
flock). Godwits: bartailed (12), blacktailed (1). Fringille: sparrows (thousands), 
greenfinch (large flocks), chaffinch (usual numbers), linnets (more than usual), gold- 
finches (ditto)."—Edward Hearle Rodd ; Penzance, November 1, 1870. 

Autumn Migration at Scilly.—Godwits, redshanks and greenshanks and a few 
gray plovers were observed on Sampson Isle, Scilly, this week, and the gray phalaropes 
extended to the isles in common with the Cornish coasts. The usual migratory move- 
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ment seems to have set in this week, as hosts of fieldfares, redwings, larks, &c., have 
arrived at Scilly, and the first great flight of woodcocks in this neighbourhood 
took place on the night of Thursday, the 3rd instant.— Edward Hearle Rodd; 
November 5, 1870. ; 

PS.—A ship put in at Scilly a few days since, and reported that at a distance of 
three hundred miles west of these islands they fell iu with a large flock of starlings, 
which took the opportunity of alighting on the ship, apparently in a state of partial 
exhaustion. A large number were killed for the crew’s use, and a considerable number 
stuck to the ship and remained on board till the arrival at Scilly. This flock of 
starlings pretty well coincided with a large flight at Scilly during this month. The 
great autumnal migratorial movement southward has been observed to be much later 
this year than usual. These great early flights may I think be regarded as the great 
seasonal migration, the general tendency of the mass of birds being to southern 
climes, the West of England, Ireland and the Scilly Isles being mere resting places 
previous to their final departure. The succeeding flights in winter and severe cold 
weather, when we receive large accessions of different species in flights, depend upon 
a different impulse mainly, viz. the seeking food and warmth from an actual sense of 
deprivation of the means of sustenance. This is particularly remarkable in the field- 
fare and redwing. These flights retire again, when the weather breaks up, back to 
their old eastern haunts which they had left, as I have often remarked in snipes, and 
which, on the appearance of the first smart frost, leave the wild moors on Dartmoor 
and those about the Cheesewring and Dosmary Pool for the more genial bottoms in 
the Land’s End district, including the Scilly Isles—Jd. ; November 19, 1870. 

Merlins in Ireland.—Large flights have visited this and the neighbouring county 
of Wicklow this autumn. I more frequently see them than any other hawk on the 
bogs, moors, hills and sea-shore.—H. Blake-Knox ; Dalkey, County Dublin. 

Osprey in County Kerry.—A fine example in Mr. Williams’ shop, Dame Street, 
Dublin, shot by a coast-guard’s son near Tralee Bay about the end of last September. 
—Id., 

Nesting of Motacilla flava.—If Mr. Gurney will re-read the paragraph (Zool. 
S.S. 2343) he will observe that éwo of the nests of M. flava were taken last year, and as 
two or three pairs of these birds have been noticed here from year to year, some mature 
specimens of which have been shot and preserved, he will more easily understand that 
it is possible for them to have bred three times here. If acquainted with our British 
wagtails, he should also know that though M. flava, save for its gray head, might 
easily be mistaken for M. Rayi by a casual observer, it could by no possibility be 
mistaken for M. boarula, which is comparatively common here, which has not a gray 
head, has vot a straight hind claw, has three partly white feathers on each side of the 
tail, instead of only two, as in M. flava and M. Rayi, and, were it only by the length 
of its tail, is easily distinguishable from either of them, the difference in length being 
an inch; neither do I think that it is the habit of M. boarula to nest in swampy 
meadows, as M. flava does.—J. Watson ; Gateshead, November 2, 1870. 

Shore Larks near London.—Anv entowologist has presented me with a living male 
shore lark, and I have seen two others in the possessiun of Mr. Pullen, of Club Row, 
and heard of several more. Concerning the one I have in confinement all that I have 
been able to learn respecting it is that it hovered awhile over a bird-catcher, whose 
nets were spread in Hackney Marshes, until its peenliar shrill note attracted his 
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attention: it seems to have been attracted by the fluttering of a decoy-bird. In 
captivity it occasionally utters its clear ringing monotone or call-note, but makes no 
other attempt at a song, and I observe its wings are constantly in Nagy sie as though 
it were just going to fly —Hdward Newman. 

Shore Larks and Gray Phalaropes near Brighton ‘iiliidaditen two shore larks 
(Alauda alpestris) were caught near Brighton, and upwards of twenty gray phalaropes 
(Phalaropus platyrhynchus) have come into Mr. Swaysland, the naturalist. These last 
we have been expecting for some weeks. They appear to have spread along the 
south coast in some numbers.—Geo, Dawson Rowley ; Chichester House, Brighton, 
November 3, 1870.—From the ‘ Field’ of November 12th. 

Snow Bunting in Middlesex.—A snow bunting was shot in one of the brick-fields 
here last Tuesday, the Ist instant. It was brought to me before it was quite dead. It 
was a male, and the skin is now in my possession.—C. F. W., gun.; Southall, 
Middlesex, November 7, 1870. [We have already received from South Wales a snow 
bunting, shot on Plinlimmon on the Sth instant.—Lditor of * Field’|—Id. 

Common Wren at Spurn Point—The common wren was this year more than 
usually numerous on the Spurn sand-hills early in October. I am informed by 
persons living at the Point that they appear annually in this month, usually preceding 
the woodcocks, and their “ pilots,” the goldcrests: they only remain for a few days. 
This coincides with what I have observed of their movements on the opposite coast of 
Lincolnshire.—John Cordeaux. (Received too late for insertion in Mr. Cordeaux’s 
* Notes.” —E. Newman. 

Hooded Crow at Scilly.—Two of these birds were observed at Scilly during the 
past week.— Edward Hearle Rodd ; November 5, 1870. 

Yellowbilled American Cuckoo and Gray Phalaropes near A berysiwith —A specimen 
of the yellowbilled American cuckoo was found dead in a wood near Aberystwith, 
on the sea coast, on the 26th of October. It was a male, in good plumage, but very 
emaciated, and had been dead about ten days, but fortunately was not too far gone for 
preservation, Great numbers of gray phalaropes have been driven to these coasts by 
the late gales: I have seen as many as ten or twelve together within the last week.— 
George Weir Cosens; Ynyshir House.—* Field’ of November 12th. 

Habits of the Coran Bustard (Eupodotis afra).—The coran is about the size ofa 
small guinea-fow]l, and from practical experience I must refute what is mentioned of 
its habits in Wood’s ‘ Illustrated Natural History, the account there given (at p. 661) 
being derived from Captain Drayson, R.A. I have seen it often in flocks, sometimes 
as many as twenty together: the flight is certainly slow, but often very long, and 
though it is seldom molested, not being much esteemed for the table, it is one of the 
most cautious birds in South Africa, being almost impossible to approach within shot, 
and when it flies up screams so that every bird within hearing gets up also. I have 
very often in this way been deprived of a shot at a buck. The only chance. of shooting 
the coran is before it takes the first flight, then you sometimes ride near one asleep ; 
but they require a very heavy charge of shot to kill them, often getting up again after 
having been knocked down. After the first flight you ride up to the spot the bird has 
pitched on and look about for it, and in a second you see it rise about a hundred 
yards off, as it always runs away from the place where it has alighted. They are to 
be found in great numbers all along the Great Fish River, on each side of it, for two 
or three miles from the water’s edge, in the short bush that grows in that particular 
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part of the country. What is mentioned by Wood about the Pauw is quite correct.— 
Benj. F. Bradshaw ; Niebeck, District Albany, Cape of Good Hope, September, 1870. 

Ground Parrot or Kakapo of New Zealand.—During the whole time that this bird 
has been in my possession it has never shown the slightest sign of ill temper, but has 
invariably been good-humoured and eager to receive any attention. Its playfulness is 
remarkable. It will run from a corner of the room, seize my hand with claws and 
beak, and tumble over and over with it exactly like a kitten, and then rush back to be 
invited to a fresh attack. Its play hecomes sometimes a little severe ; but the slightest 
check makes it more gentle. It has also, apparently, a strong sense of humour. 
I have sometimes amused myself by placing a dog or cat close to its cage, and it has 
danced backwards and forwards with outstretched wings, evidently with the intention 
of shamming anger, and has testified its glee at the success of the mancuvre by the 
most absurd and grotesque attitudes. One trick especially it has, which it almost 
invariably uses when pleased, and that is to march about with its head twisted round 
and its beak in the air—wishing, I suppose, to see how things look wrong way up, or 
perhaps it wishes to fancy itself in New Zealand again. ‘The highest compliment it 
can pay you is to nestle down on your hand, ruffle out its feathers, and lower its wings, 
flapping them alternately, and shaking its head from side to side: when it does this it 
is in a superlative state of enjoyment. I do not think it is quite correct to say that it 
has dirty habits ; certainly it is not worse in this respect than an ordinary parrot. I am 
surprised to find that during the time when it was in the Zoological Gardens it very 
rarely showed itself in the daytime. My experience has been the reverse of this. It 
has generally been lively enough during the greater part of the day, though not quite 
so violent and noisy as at night. T had this bird at Saltburn, in Yorkshire, during the 
summer, and any of your readers who were at that place in the month of August will 
remember seeing this bird at the bazaar held in aid of the district church, on which 
occasion its playfulness never flagged during the whole day. This may partly have 
been due to excitement at seeing so many strange faces; but it also no doubt felt the 
excellence of the cause (recollect Sir G. Grey testifies to its cleverness and intelli- 
gence), and exerted itself accordingly to help the church building-fund.—G. S. Sale ; 
138, Cambridge Street, Pimlico, November 3, 1870.—‘ Field’ of November 12. [lt is 
perhaps not generally known that a specimen of this singular bird, which seems to 
combine the characters of parrot and owl, was living in the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent's Park, for several weeks: it was extremely shy, rarely venturing to Show itself 
by daylight, and requiring the stimulus of a keeper’s attentions before it would make 
its appearance before an expectant audience. A clever account of the bird, accom- 
panied by an admirable figure, appeared in the ‘ Field’ of Nov. 5.—#. Newman. ] 

American Bittern at Cahir, Ireland.—Mr. J. White, of Cintra Glennegeary, 
Kingstown, has kindly sent me particulars of the capture of an American bittern, as 
supplied him by his friend Mr. Fennell, who owns the bird. It was seen on the 
morning of the 31st of October, by one of Mr. Fennell’s daughters, washing amongst 
the evergreens of Garryroan. The servant man went out and shot it. The same man 
heard it during the night making strange sounds like a person groaning. A river 
#bounding with small fish runs near Garryroan.—Z//7, Blake-Knoz. 

Esquimaux Curlew in Dublin Market.—On the 21st of October last My. W. R. 
Duff, of Corrig Castle, Kingstown, saw in Mr. M‘Ardles’ shop, in William Street, 
Dublin, an Esquimaux curlew. Mr, Duff mentioned the circumstance to a friend, 
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Mr. Bushe, telling him to secure the bird for his collection. The bird remained till 
the 251h of the same month exposed for sale, when Mr. Bushe directed Mr. Glennon, 
of Wicklow Street, to procure it and have it set up for him. The bird was ina 
putrid state when purchased, and Mr. Glennon found great difficulty in making a 
tolerable specimen of it. I examined the bird on the 5th of this month: there is no 
doubt of its identity, and in all probability it was killed in Ireland, as no game is sent 
from America at this season, nor is it at all likely such a bird would be at any time 
imported for food, and certainly this bird was not sent to be sold as a rarity, for 
Mr. Duff tells me sixpence purchased it. Ireland is by no means so far south as its 
winter haunts in America, Latham mentioning one killed at Rio de Janeiro. 
Supposing it driven by storm from Greenland to Iceland, the distance is not 
sv insurmountable as would at first appear. I am of opinion that most of the 
American sea-fowl found on our shores come to us by that route. This is the second 
occurrence of this bird in Britain, the former specimen occurring in Scotland, as 
mentioned by Yarrell—H. Blake- Knox ; November 7, 1870. 

PS.—Since my note on the occurrence of the Esquimanx curlew in Dublin 
Market, I have heard from Mr. Duff that the bird belongs to Sir Victor Brooke.— 
H. Blake-Knox. 

Schinz’s Stint at the Lizard.—I observed yesterday, in the hands of Mr. Vingoe, 
another specimen of this small stint in the same state of plumage as the last reported. 
The colour of the legs may be described as black, tinged with olive-—dward [ecarle 
Rodd; October 30, 1870. 

Schinz’s Sandpiper in North Devon.—I yesterday received a specimen of this rare 
sandpiper, which had been shot on the river between Barnstaple and Instow: it was 
in change of plumage, probably in the same state as the one mentioned by Mr. Rodd 
in the November number of the ‘ Zovlogist’ (S.S8. 2384), where the principal 
distinctions between this bird and the purre are pointed out. I failed, however, to 
find any difference in the colour of the legs: those of all the examples of the purre 
I have being quite as dark as the Schinz’s sandpiper: probably in perfectly fresh 
specimens of both the difference might be detected.—Cecil Smith; Lydeard House, 
Taunton, November 7, 1870. 

PS.—On the 10th of November another example of Schinz’s sandpiper was sent 
to me from Barnstaple. It was forwarded to me in the flesh this time, so I have 
been able to preserve the sternum, which differs materially from that of the purre, as 
there is only one notch on the hinder part of the flat portion of the sternum, whilst in 
that of the purre there are two very distinct and rather deep notches.—Jd. ; Nov. 14. 

Sternum of Schinz’s Sandpiper.—1 had to-day an opportunity of examining the 
stervum of another specimen of Schinz’s sandpiper, also killed at Barnstaple: it 
differed from the one mentioned in my last note in having two notches in the hinder 
part of the sternum: not so conspicuous, indeed, or so deeply indented as in the purre, 
but still distinctly two. What may be the reason for this difference in two birds of 
the same species, and in all other respects exactly similar, it may be difficult to say ; 
possibly it is owing to age. I have seen something of the same sort of difference in 
the sternum of the Norfolk plover.—Jd. ; November 19, 1870. 

Curlew Sandpiper near Aberystwith.—On the 23:d of August I received a cw lew 
sandpiper (Tringa subarguata), which was shot near Aberystwith by Myr, Hunt, of 
Hopwood, Worcestershire. Browne ; Birmingham. 
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Ruff in Dublin.—1t would appear that a flight of ruffs have visited this coast. 
A female, in immature plumage, fell to my gun early in September on the north strand 
of the bay; and another, apparently a young male, was killed by Mr. Williams, of 
Dame Street, in the same locality, and about the same time. It may be worth 
recording that the blacktailed godwit, though not a rare bird, has occurred both on 
this coast and in the neighbourhood of Belfast this autumn.—H. Blake-Knox. 

Gray Phalarope in Wales.—On the 22nd of October I received for preservation two 
fine female specimens of this beautiful little migrant: they were shot at Aberystwith 
a day or two previously. ‘They were in perfect winter plumage, and their stomachs 
contained hardly any food.— A. MZ. Browiie. 

Abundance of the Gray Phalarope.—I hear of phalaropes occurring plentifully in 
many places. The birdstuffer at Barnstaple speaks of upwards of sixty having been 
brought to him for preservation.— Murray A. Mathew ; Bishop’s Lydeard, Taunton, 
November 3, 1870. 

Gray Phalaropes in Somerset.—In addition to the one already mentioned by ine 
.(S. S. 2385) I have seen lately eleven other specimens of the gray phalarope, namely, 
one shot while swimming on the river near Taunton, and brought to Mr. Bidgood, at 
the Museum; foar shot by Mr. Haddon at Stolford; and six which were brought to 
a birdstuffer at Taunton; one of them he told me had veen caught in a bird batting- 
net (Query. —£. N.], whilst swimming on a ‘small pool of water near the town. In 
the neighbouring county of Devon I hear they have been very much more plentiful.— 
Cecil Smith; November 7, 1870. 

Gray Phalaropes in County Dublin.—The gray phalarope made its appearance 
along the east coast of Ireland in some numbers during October. In this county 
I have seen several, but am happy in recording but one example as being killed, and 
that by a friend who struck it with a stone in Kingstown Harbour.—H. Blake- Know. 

Black Swans in Lincolnshire—On Wednesday last, the 2nd instant, my son, 
H. J. Sutton, shot on the lake here a fine specimen of the black Australian swan: 
C. Ingram, gamekceper, shot its companion. The birds were perfect!y wild, in fine 
plumage, and bore no traces of having been reared in confinement. They have been 
forwarded for preservation to Mr, E. Ward, Wigmore Street.— Robert Sutton ; Scawby 
Hall, Brigg, Lincolnshire, November 7, 1870. (Although the birds showed no signs 
of having been in confinement, there can be little doubt as to their having made their 
escupe from some private grounds.—L£ditor of * Field.’} 


Boar-fish at the Scilly Usles—If the packet does not go to the bottom to-morrow 
you will receive a specimen of tlie boar-fish (C. aper), which I found in an exhausted 
state on the Trescoe shore after one of the late gales. I was obliged to put it in spirits 
to preserve it, and the superb colour has completely faded. I cannot describe the 
beautiful colour of the living fish: the most beautiful carmine above, fading below to 
the blush rose of the roseate tern. Yarrell only mentions two oceurrences, one of 
which was in Mount’s Bay. None of the fishermen here have ever scen the fish, so 
I may consider myself lucky in having made the capture. The peculiar power it has 
of elongating the snont is most curious.—/’. R. Rk. [Communicated by Edward 
Hearle Redd, Esq.) 
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Calling Crabs.—But what, you will ask, are calling crabs? I could tell you better 
by a drawing than by words; but as I have not one at hand, T must ask you to 
conceive a moderate-sized crab, the front of whose carapace is very broad, and almost 
Straight, with a channel along it, in which lie, right and left, his two eyes, each on a 
foot-stalk half as long as the breadth of his budy ; so that the crab when at rest carries 
his eyes as epaulettes, and peeps out at the joint of each shoulder. But when business 
is to be done, the eye-stalks jump bolt upright, and side by side, like a pair of litle 
light-houses, and survey the field of battle in a fashion utterly ridiculous. But as if 
he were not ridiculous enough even thus, he is (as Mr. Wood well puts it) like a small 
man gifted with ove arm of Hercules, and another of Tom Thumb. One of his claw- 
arms, generally the left, has dwindled to a mere nothing, aud is not seen; while along 
the whole front of his shell lies folded one mighty right arm, on which he trusts; and 
with that arm, when danger appears, he beckons the euemy to “ come on,” with such 
wild defiance that he has gained therefrom the name of Gelasimus vocans, “ The 
Calling Laughable”; and it were well if all scientific names were as well fitted. He 
is, as might be guessed, a shrewd fighter, and uses (they say) the true old “ Bristol | 
guard” in boxing, holding his long arm across his boly, and fencing and biting 
therewith swiftly and sharply enough. Moreover, he is a respectable animal, and has 
a wife, and takes care of her; and to see him in his glory (they say) you should see 
him sitting in the mouth of his burrow, his spouse packed safe behind him inside, 
while he beckons and brandishes, proclaiming to all passers by the treasure, whicli he 
protects, while he defies them to touch her. Such is the “calling crab,” of whom 
I must say, that if he were not made on purpose to be laughed at, then I should be 
inclined to suspect that nothing was made for any purpose whatever.—‘ Letters from 
the Tropics, by C. Kingsley. 

[A very similar passage in Wood’s ‘ Natural History,’ to which Mr, Kingsley 
refers, will be familiar to my readers —E. Newman.] 


The Teachings of Galls—The reading of Professor Huxley's presidential address 
to the British Association for the Advancement of Scieuce, delivered at Liverpool, has 
brought to my recollection a remarkable instance of the development of active organs 
foreign to the normal plant, and springing from a growth of pathological origin, 
viz.a gall produced by the ovipositor of a Cynips. In German's ‘ Zeitschrift {ur die 
Entomologie, 1843, vol. iv. p.405, Professor Hartig describes the gall of Cynips lucida, 
Kollar, at the apex of young shoots of Q. pubescens, as follows :—‘* The gall, like those 
of Teras terminalis, Rhodites Rose and Cynips Ra‘icis, consists of an agglomerated 
cellulose mass, in which from three to thirty and more larval cells are imbedded. This 
many-chambered gall is in its whole circumference closely beset with thin stalks, each 
about two or three lines in length. Each stalk ends in a club-shaped open vesicle or 
gland (Druese) in which a sticky sap is secreted, which probably serves for nothing 
else than a protection from parasitic Hymenoptera.” Prof. Hartig then proceeds :— 
“ Here organs are produced by the sting of an insect; functions appear in the organs 
thus formed, although the latter are quite foreign to the oak itself! It is a foreign 
organism which causes these formations! The rich indications this insect gives us 
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concerning the degree of mastery on the plant are perhaps reserved fur coming 
centuries to interpret, when we shall possess a more intimate acquaintance with the 
nature of the vegetable organism and of the forces influencing it.” I have but lite 
to add to these significant words; the practical importance of this observation for the 
gardener is evident. ‘The pricking of figs and other fruits is aot ouly done by natural 
caprification, but also by impatient man; his hand supersedes the insect in fertiliza- 
tion; his knife grafts the choice variety on the wild stock; his influence on shape, 
colour, habit aud quality of vegetable growths is yearly becoming more extensive; 
and who will deny that a class of pathological forms, which has given us writing and 
dyeing fluids, various vils, the elm-balm and elm-water, and even eatable galls of 
different kinds, will not some day reveal yet greater benefits? It is much easier to 
disregard ancient medical lore, as for instance that of the Bedeguar, than to disprove 
it altogether; and worthless as they may be now, it is nevertheless true that the 
qualifications attributed to sundry galls by the older pharmaceutic chemists first 
directed attention to a field of inquiry, in which our present observers gather a 
gradually increasing and daily more valuable crop of practical results. — Albert Muller, 
in ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle.’ 


The Upas Tree absolved.—In Java a crater called the “ Gueva Upas,” or the 
Valley of Poison, 650 yards in circumference, also possesses a celebrity founded on 
the reports which attiibuted to the innocent emanations of the upas tree, the juice of 
which is used to poison arrows, the effects produced by carbonic acid. The following 
description explains the dull aspect of this strange place :—* The use of the upas was 
formerly general in all the islands, but the introduction of fire-arms has now banished 
it to a few savage tribes, who take refuge in the volcanic mountains with which the 
island is filled. These volcanoes are igneous or muddy; their unforescen eruptions 
often cover large spaces with larva and mud. Sulpluicous acid, and silicious springs, 
petrifying all the objects near, spout up from the ground. Sometimes from the top of 
a hill the astonished traveller all at once discoveis a valley without vegetation, calcined 
by the sun. Skeletons of animals of all kinds lie on the ground; their posture proves 
that they have been seized suddenly when full of life; the tiger the moment when it 
had seized its prey; the vulture when he alighted on these carcases to devour them. 
Thousands of insects, ants, coleoptera, cover the soil: it is a valley of death. Carkouie 
acid escapes by the fissures in the ground, and in virtue of its specific weight it 
remains invisible at the bottom of the valley; an analogous phenomenon to that of 
the Grotto del Cane and of Dunsthochle, near Pyrmont. Man alone may cross these 
valleys of death on account of his head rising above the bed of gas.” (From * La Plante 
et sa Vie, by Schleiden)—Edwin Birchall. 

[It has long been known that the Upas may be cultivated in hecieesie gardens 
without the slightest injury to plants growing around or even beneath it; but 
Schleiden’s transference of its lethal powers to the crater of a volcano bearing the 
same name will be new to many.—£. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is customary in November to curtail the time for the 
reception and arrangement of contributions, in order to allow for the 
preparation of the somewhat voluminous Inpex, which must of 
necessity include the December number. This arrangement has 
excluded several contributions which reached my hands in ample time 
for insertion in ordinary course. I need therefore perhaps scarcely 
apologise for the non-publication, in this December number, of inte- 
resting articles which bear the following signatures, —E. Charles 
Moor, F. Bond, W. J. Kerr, F. D. Power, J. H. Gurney, jun., C. E. 
Stubbs, F. H. Balkwill, H. Blake-Knox, also Report of the Meeting 
of the Entomological Society on the 7th November, — because their 
exclusion is compulsory, not optional. 

I have also to acknowledge the receipt of the Second Volume of 
Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ Birds of Norfolk; Mr. Lucas’ Essay on the 
‘Scriptural Antiquity of Man;’ and Dr. Yeats’ ‘ Natural History of 
Commerce ;’ of the first of these a lengthened notice is prepared ; of 
the others, as less connected with legitimate Zoology, brief notices 
must suffice. The ‘Food Journal’ has been received regularly, but 
pe — is scarcely within the scope of a Natural History publication. 
—E. NEWMAN. 
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Educational Works and Appliances. — A meeting of Section II. Class 10 
(Sub-section Natural History), was held on Wednesday, November 2nd, at the 
Society of Arts, to determine the various classes of objects which it is desirable 
should- be admitted for exhibition. It was resolved to recommend to the 
Commissioners that the following classes of specimens, if prepared and arranged 
from an educational point of view in the widest sense, should be received :— 
Prepared skins of birds and animals (prepared by new processes), skeletons, 
anatomical figures, microscopical objects and preparations, mineral and geological 
series and specimens illustrative of the geology of various districts, fossils, maps 
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BIRDSNESTING : 


A complete Description of the Nests and Eggs of Birds which Breed in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Epwarp Newmay, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

This work is written expressly for the use of out-of-door naturalists and 
that better class of schoolboys who take up Natural History as an instructive 
recreation. Under each species will be found—1. The English name. 
2. The Latinname. 3. The situation in which the nest is to be found. 
4. The materials of which the nest is built, together with any particulars of 
its shape which may assist in determining by what bird it is built. 5. The 
number and colour of the eggs, describing such variations as are occasionally 
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Arranged in accordance with Yarrell’s ‘ History of British Birds,’ Third Edition. 


ae The numbers preceding the English name of the bird indicate the supposed 
number of instances in which the occurrence of these aliens in Britain has been recorded. 
The figures following the Latin name refer to the page in the ‘ Dictionary or BritisH 
Binps in which the species is described. The letters preceding these figures indicate that 
auch birds are not described in the original edition of Colonel Montagu’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and 
the authority for their introduction here ; thus, S. Selby, Y. Yarrell, Z. ‘ Zoologist,’ I. ‘ Ibis.’ 


Go.prEN EAGLE 
Aquila chrysaétos, 78 
Spotter KAGLE 
Aquila nevia, Z., 81 
WHITETAILED EAGLE 
Halivétus albicilla, 77 
OspREY 

Pandion haliaétus, 211 
GREENLAND FAtcon 
Falco candicans 
Fatcon 
Falco islandicus 
PEREGRINE FALCON 
Falco pereqrinus, 90 
Honny 
Falco subbuteo, 177 
RepFooTeD FALCON 
Falco vespertinus, 95 
Faleo salon, 204 
KESTREL 
Tinnunculus alaudarius, 183 
GoOsSHAWK 
Astur palumbarius, 167 
SrPARROWHAWK 
Accipiter Nisus, 167 
NITE 
Milvus regalis, 185 
Buteo vulgaris, 26 
BuvzzarRD 
Buteo lagopus, 27 
Honry Buzzarp 
Pernis apivorus, 27 


. 


Marsu Harrier 
Circus eruginosus, 205 
Hen Harrier 
Circus cyaneus, 169 
Montacu’s HARRIER 
Circus cineraceus, 85 
EAGLE Own 
Bubo maximus, 217 
Scors Karep Own 
Scops Aldrovandi, 219 
LONGEARED OwL 
Otus vulgaris, 220 
SHORTEARED 
Otus brachyotus, 221 

Own 
Strix flammea, 225 
Tawny Own 
Syrnium aluco, 224 
Snowy Own 
Surnia nyctea, 222 
LirTLeE Own 
Athene noctua, 219 
TENGMALM’s Owl 
Nyctale funerea, S., 225 
GREAT GRAY SHRIKE 
Lanius Eacubitor, 306 
RosEBREASTED SHRIKE 
Lanius minor 
REDBACKED SHRIKE 
Lanius Collurio, 307 
WoopcHAT SHRIKE 
Lanius auriculatus, 308 
SPOTTED FLYCATCHER 
Muscicapa grisola, 104 
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Prep FLyYcATcHer 
Muscicapa atricapilla, 100 
REDBREASTED FLYCATCHER 

Muscicapa parva, Z., 102 
DiprerR 
Hydrobata Cinclus, 214 
MisseL TurusH 
Turdus viscivorus, 351 

5 Turusy 
Oreocincla lunulata, Y., 378 
1 BLAcCKTHROATED THRUSH 

Turdus atrogularis 

FIELDFARE 
Turdus pilaris, 97 
Sone THrRusH 
Turdus musicus, 350 
REDWING 
Turdus iliacus, 270 
- BLACKBIRD 
Turdus Merula, 11 
Rine Ovzeu 
Turdus torquatus, 213 
GOLDEN ORIOLE 
Oriolus galbula, 211 
1 Rock TurusH 
Petrocincla saxatilis, Y., 352 
ALPINE ACCENTOR 
Accentor alpinus, S., 1 
HeEepGE ACCENTOR 
Accentor modularis, 1 
REDBREAST 
Erythaca rubecula, 266 
BLUETHROATED WARBLER 
Cyanecula suecica, 8., 866 
REDSTART 
Ruticilla pheenicurus, 269 
Buack REDsSTART 
Ruticilla Tithys, 8., 270 
STONECHAT 
Pratincola rubicola, 825 
WHINCHAT 
Pratincola rubetra, 376 
WHEATEAR | 
Saxicola Ginanthe, 874 
GRASSHOPPER WARBLER 
Avicula locustella, 370 
Great SEDGE WARBLER 
Salicaria arundinacea, Y., 373 
SEDGE WARBLER 
Salicaria Phragmitis, 378 
Savi's WARBLER 
Salicaria luscinoides, Y., 372 


ReEep WARBLER 
Salicaria strepera, 391 
Marsu WARBLER 
Salicaria palustris 
Aquatic WARBLER 
Salecaria aquatica 
1 Rurovus WARBLER 
Aédon Galactodes, Z., 372 
NIGHTINGALE 
Philomela Luscinia, 207 
BLACKCAP 
Sylvia atricapilla, 12 
GARDEN WARBLER 
Sylvia hortensis, 233 
WHITETHROAT 
Sylvia cinerea, 377 
LEsseER WHITETHROAT 
Sylvia Curruca, 377 
1 OrpHEUS WARBLER 
Sylvia Orphea, Z., 371 
Woop WARBLER 
Sylvia Sibilatrix, 392 
Wittow WARBLER 
Sylvia Trochilus, 392 


1 Metopiovus Wi.Low WARBLER 


Sylvia hypolais, Z., 871 
CHIFFCHAFF 
Sylvia rufa, 234 
DARTFORD WARBLER 
Melizophilus provincialis, 367 
GOLDENCRESTED REGULUS 
Regulus cristatus, 391 
FIRECRESTED REGULUS 
Regulus ignicapillus, Y., 390 
GREATER 
Parus major, 356 
Buve Tir 
Parus caruleus, 354 
Crestep Tir 
Parus cristatus, 356 
Tir 
Parus ater, 355 
Marsu ‘Tir 
Parus palustris, 357 
LONGTAILED 
Parus caudatus, 857 
Tir 
Calamophilus biarmicus, 354 
BouEMIAN WAXWING 
Bombyeilla garrula, 29 
Prrp WaAGTAIL 
Motacilla Yarrellu, 363 


| 

| 


Waite WaAGTAIL 
Motacilla alba, Y., 364 
WAGTAIL 
Motacilla sulphurea, 361 
GRAYHEADED WAGTAIL 
Motacilla flava, Y., 363 
Ray’s WaAGTAIL 
Motacilla campestris, 364 
Pirir 
Anthus arboreus, 189 
Merapow Pirir 
Anthus pratensis, 191 
REDTHROATED 
Anthus cervinus 
Roex Prerr 
Anthus obscurus, 192 
Ricuarp’s Pirrr 


Anthus Richardii, 192 


Tawny Prrir 


Anthus campestris, Z., 195 


Water Pirir 


Anthus Spinoletta, Z., 197 


SuoreE LARK 
Alauda alpestris, Y., 193 
Sky Lark 
Alauda arvensis, 194 
| CRESTED LARK 
| Alauda cristata, Y., 189 
Woop LARK 
Alauda arborea, 197 
SHORTTOED LARK 


CALANDRA LARK 


SIBERIAN LARK 
Alauda sibirica, Z. s.s. 
BuNTING 


Snow BunTING 


BuNTING 
Emberiza miliaria, 15 
BLACKHEADED BUNTING 
Emberiza scheniclus,. 11 
YELLOW BUNTING 
| Emberiza citrinella, 20 


BUNTING 
Rustic BuNTING 


| Bunrine 
| LEimberiza cirlus, 14 


Alauda brachydactyla, Y., 194 
Alauda Calandra, Z., 189 


Plectrophanes lapponica, 8., 16 


Plectrophanes nivalis, 18 


Emberiza pusilla, Z. s.s. 


| Emberiza rustica, Z. s.s. 


OrTOLAN BUNTING 
Emberiza hortulana, 15 
CHAFFINCH 
Fringilla Celebs, 98 

Mountain Fincu 
Fringilla montifringilla, 13 
Serin 
Fringilla serinus, Z., 99 
'TREE SPARROW 
Passer montanus, 320 
Howse SpPparrow 
Passer domesticus, 320 
GREENFINCH 
Coccothraustes chloris, 135 

| 
Coccothraustes vulgaris, 135 
GOLDFINCH 
Carduelis elegans, 99 
SISKIN 
Carduelis spinus, 309 
LINNET 
Linota cannabina, 198 
Merarty 
Linota canescens, Y., 268 
Lesser REDPOLE 
Linota linaria, 267 
Mountain 
Linota flavirostris, 359 
ScARLET BULLFINCH 
Carpodacus erythrinus 
BULLFINCH 
Loxia Pyrrhula, 97 
GROSBEAK 
Loxia Enucleator, 136 
CROSSBILL 
Loxia curvirostra, 36 
Parrot 
Loxia pityopsittacus, 38 
EvUROPEAN WHITEWINGED CROSSBILL 
Loxia bifasciata, Z., 38 
STARLING 
Sturnus vulgaris, 323 
RosECOLOURED PAsTor 
Pastor roseus, 214 
CHOUGH 
Fregilus graculus, 40 
RAveN 
Corvus Corax, 265 
Carrion Crow 
Corvus Corone, 89 
Hooprp Crow 
Corvus Cornix, 40 


be 


Rook 
Corvus frugilegus, 272 
J ACKDAW 
Corvus Monedula, 182 
MAGPIE 
‘Pica caudata, 199 
J AY 
Garrulus glandarius, 182 
NUTCRACKER | 
Nucifraga Caryocatactes, 209 
GREEN WooDPECKER 
Picus viridis, 386 
GREAT WoopPECKER 
Picus major, 387 
LEssER SpoTTeED WOODPECKER 
Picus minor, 388 
WrYNECK 
Yun torquilla, 894 
CREEPER 
Certhia familiaris, 35 
WREN 
Troglodytes europeus, 390 
Hoopor 
Upupa, Epops, 178 
NUTHATCH 
Sitta cesia, 209 
Cuckoo 
Cuculus canorus, 42 
2 GREAT SpoTTreD Cuckoo 
Cuculus glandarius, Y., 45 
Coracias garrula, 271 
BEE-EATER 
Merops Apiaster, 9 
KINGFISHER 
Alcedo ispida, 184 
SWALLOW 
Hirundo rustica, 330° 
MARTIN 
Hirundo urbica, 200 
1 Rurovus Swa.Low 
Hirundo rufula, Z., 331 
SAND MARTIN © 
Hirundo riparia, 201 
Swift 
Cypselus apus, $36 
ALPINE SWIFT 
Cypselus melba, 8., 337 
GOATSUCKER 
Caprimulgus europeus, 115 
1 REDNECKED GOATSUCKER 


Caprimulgus ruficollis, I. 1862, p 39 


Ringe Dove 
Columba palumbus, 55 
Stock Dove 
Columba enas, 57 
Rock Dove 
Columba livia, 57 
TurtLe Dove 
Columba Turtur, 58 
PHEASANT 
Phasianus colchicus, 239 
CAPERCAILLIE 
Tetrao urogallus, 140 
Biack GROUSE 
T'etrao tetrix, 137 
Rep GROUSE 
Tetrao Lagopus, 139 
PTARMIGAN 
Tetrao albus, 259 
Patutas’ SaAnp GROUSE 


Syrrhaptes paradoxus, Z., 141 


PARTRIDGE 
Perdix cinerea, 227 
REDLEGGED PARTRIDGE 
Perdix rufa, 229 
()UAIL 
Coturnix communis, 261 
GREAT BusTARD 
Otis tarda, 21 
Lirtte BustTarp 
Otis tetrax, 22 
CREAMCOLOURED COURSER 
Cursorius gallicus, 247 
GREAT PLOVER | 
(Edicnemus crepitans, 25 
COLLARED PRATINCOLE 
Glareola Pratincola, 257 
GOLDEN PLOVER 
Charadrius pluvialis, 248 
DoTrereL 
Charadrius morinellus, 54 
Rincep PLover 
Charadrius hiaticula, 252 
KENTISH PLOVER 
Charadrius cantianus, 250 
LirtLte Rincep PLover 
Charadrius curonicus, 250 
SANDERLING 
Calidris arenaria, 278 
GRAY PLOVER 
Squatarola helvetica, 248 
PEEWIT 
Vanellus cristatus, 188 


TURNSTONE 
Strepsilas interpres, 358 
_ OYSTERCATCHER 
Hematopus ostralegus, 226 
CRANE 
Grus cinerea, 33 
HERON 
Ardea cinerea, 171 
PurpLeE HERON 
Ardea purpurea, 171 
GREAT WuitreE HERON 
Ardea alba, 174 
EGrer 
Ardea Garzetta, 83 
1 HERON 
Ardea Bubulcus, 175 
Sevacco Hrron 
Ardea comata, 176 
LittLe BirreRN 
Botaurus minutus, 11 
BITTERN 
Botaurus stellaris, 10 
Nicgut Herron 
Nycticorax griseus, 175 
WHITE STorK 
Ciconia alba, 329 
Buack STORK 
Ciconia nigra, 326 
SPOONBILL 


Platalea leucorodia, 322 


Guossy Isis. 

Ibis falcinellus, 179 
CuRLEW 
Numenius arquata, 47 
WHIMBREL 
Numenius pheopus, 375 
SporreD RepsHANK 
Totanus fuscus, 319 
REDSHANK 
_Totanus calidris, 268 
GREEN SANDPIPER 
Totanus ochropus, 284 

Woop SANDPIPER © 
Totanus glareola, 295 
CoMMON SANDPIPER 
Totanus hypoleucos, 282 
SPOTTED SANDPIPER 
Totanus macularius, 293 
GREENSHANK 
Totanus glottis, 183 
AVOCET 
Recurvirostra Avocetta, 2 


BLACKWINGED STILT 


Himantopus melanopterus, 252 


BLACKTAILED GopwIT 
Limosa egocephala, 117 
BARTAILED GopwIT 
Limosa rufa, 117 

Rurr 
Machetes pugnax, 278 
Woopcock 
Scolopax rusticola, 382 
SABINE’s SNIPE 
Scolopax Sabini, 8., 318 
GREAT SNIPE 
Scolopax major, 314 
ComMMON SNIPE 
Scolopax Gallinago, 318 
JACK SNIPE 
Scolopax Gallinula, 315 
CURLEW SANDPIPER 
Tringa subarquata, 48 
KNorT 
T'ringa Canutus, 187 
BROADBILLED SANDPIPER 
L'ringa pygmea, Y., 281 
LITTLE STINT 
Tringa minuta, 285 
'TEMMINCK’sS STINT 
Tringa Temminckii, 294 
DuNLIN 
Tringa variabilis, 75 
PuRPLE SANDPIPER 
T'ringa maritima, 289 
GRAY PHALAROPE 
Phalaropus lobatus, 236 
REDNECKED PHALAROPE 
Phalaropus hyperboreus, 237 

LANDRAIL 
Crex pratensis, 107 
SPOTTED CRAKE 
Crex porzana, 110 
CRAKE 
Crex minuta, 108 
CRAKE 
Crex pygmea, 106 
Water Ran, 
Rallus aquaticus, 264 
MoorHEN 
Gallinula chloropus, 107 
CoorT 
Fulica atra, 30 
GRAYLAG GOOSE 
Anser ferus, 125 


| 
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Bran GOosE 
Anser Segetum, 122 
PINKFOOTED GOOSE 
Anser Brachyrynchus, Y., 126 
WHITEFRONTED GOOSE | 
Anser albifrons, 127 
BERNICLE GOOSE 
Anser leucopsis, 123 
BreNtT Goose 
Anser Brenta, 124 
REDBREASTED GOOSE 
Anser ruficollis, 127 
GoosE 
Anser egyptiacus, Y., 125 
Hooper 
Cygnus ferus, 333 
BeEwIick’s Swan 
Cygnus minor, S., 332 
Swan 
Cygnus Olor, Y., 333 
Ruppy SHIELDRAKE 
Tadorna rutila, S., 302 
SHELDRAKE . | 
Tadorna vulpanser, 801 
SHOVELER 
Anas clypeata, 303 
GADWALL 
Anas strepera, 105 
Prytam Duck 
Anas acuta, 68 
Duck 
Anas Boschas, 61 
GARGANEY 
Anas circia, 115 
TEAL 
Anas crecca, 388 
WIGEON 
Anas Penelope, 379 
E1per 
Somateria mollissima, 62 
2 STELLER’s WESTERN Duck 
Somateria Stelleri, S., 72 
Kine Duck 
Somateria spectabilis, 66 
VELVET Duck 
Oidemia fusca, 73 
SCOTER 
Oidemia nigra, 297 
REDCRESTED WHISTLING Duck 
Fuliqula rufina, §., 69 
PocHARD 
Fuligula ferina, 255 


Ferruainous Duck 
Fuligula Nyroca, 64 
Seaup Duck 
Fuligula marila, 70 
TurrTep Duck 
Fuligula cristata, 72 
LONGTAILED Duck 
Fuligula gl lis, 66 
HARLEQUIA 
Fuligula histrionica, 65 
GOLDENEYE 
Fuligula clangula, 119 
SMEW 
Mergus albellus, 311 
REDBREASTED MERGAN~ ER 
Mergus Serrator, 208 
GOOSANDER | 
Mergus Castor, 121 
GREAT CRESTED GREBE 
Podiceps cristatus, 128 
REDNECKED GREBE 
Podiceps rubricollis, 132 
ScCLAVONIAN GREBE 
Podiceps auritus, 133 
GREBE 
Podiceps nigricollis, 130 
LirrLE GREBE 
Podiceps minor, 131 
GREAT NORTHERN DIVER 
Colymbus glacialis, 51 
BLACKTHROATED DIVER 
Colymbus arcticus, 50 
REDTHROATED DIvER 
Colymbus septentrionalis, 52 
GUILLEMOT 
Uria troile, 145 
BruNNICH’s GUILLEMOT 
Uria Brunnichi, Y., 145: 
RINGED GUILLEMOT | 
Uria lachrymans, Y., 145 
Brack GUILLEMOT 
Uria grylle, 144 
LirrLe AuK 
Mergulus alle, 5 
PurFrrin 
I’ratercula arctica, 259 
RAZORBILL 
Alca torda, 6 
GREAT AUK 
Alca impennis, 4 
CoRMORANT 
Phalacrocorax Carbo, 31 


SHAG 
Phalacrocorax Graculus, 299 
 GANNET 
Sula alba, 111 
CASPIAN TERN 
Sterna caspia, §., 340 
SANDWICH ‘TERN 
Sterna cantiaca, 347 
RosEatEeE TERN 
Sterna paradisea, 345 
Common TERN 
Sterna Hirundo, 340 
Arctic ‘TERN 
Sterna macroura, 339 
WHISKERED TERN 
Sterna leucopareia, Y., 349 
GULLBILLED ‘TERN 
Sterna anglica, 3438 
‘TERN 
Sterna minuta, 344 
Buack 
Sterna fissipes, 399 
WHITEWINGED Buack TERN 
Sterna leucoptera, Y., 349 
SABINE’s GULL | 
Larus Sabini, Z., 164 
CuUNEATETAILED GULL 
Larus Rossii, Z., 164 
LirtLte 
Larus minutus, 162 
BLACKHEADED GULL 
Larus ridibundus, 149 
GREAT BLACKHEADED GULL 
Larus ichthyaétos 
KITTIWAKE 
Larus tridactylus, 160 
Ivory GULL 
Larus eburneus, 160 


Common GULL 
Larus canus, 156 
GULL 
Larus islandicus, 8., 159 
Lesser BLACKBACKED GULL 
Larus fuscus, 161 
HERRING GULL 
Larus argentatus, 157 
GREAT BLACKBACKED GULL 
Larus marinus, 157 
GLAucous GULL 
Larus glaucus, 156 
CoMMON SKUA 
Lestris cataractes, 164 
POMARINE SKUA 
Lestris pomarinus, 8., 311 
RICHARDSON’sS SKUA 
Lestris parasiticus, 148 
Burron’s Skvua 
Lestris Buffonii, Y., 311 
Fur MAR PETREL 
Procellaria glacialis, 104 
GREATER SHEARWATER 
Puffinus major, 300 
Manx SHEARWATER 
Puffinus Anglorum, 300 
1 Dusky PETREL 
Puffinus obscurus, Y., 231 
1 BuLWweEr’s PETREL 
Thalassidroma Bulwerii, Y., 230 
4 Wiison’s PETREL 
Thalassidroma oceanica, Y., 233 
FORKEDTAILED PETREL 
Thalassidroma Leachii, 231 
Srorm PETREL 
Thalassidroma pelagica, 232 


A LIST OF BIRDS 


WHICH ARE SAID TO HAV= BEEN TAKEN OR KILLED AT LARGE IN THE UNITED KiNGDom, 
BUT WHICH HAVE NO CLAIM TO BE CALLED “ BriTIsH.” 


1 GRIFFON VULTURE 
Vultur fulvus, Y., 360 
1 EayprtaAn VULTURE 


Neophron percnopterus, S., 360 


2 SWALLOWYTAILED Kure 
Nauclerus furcatus, $., 186 
1 Buack 
Milvus ater, 1. 


1 Lesser KESTREL 
Tinnunculus cenchris 
1 Morritep 
Scops Asio, Y., 221 
2 Hawk Own 

Surnia ulula, Y., 217 
1 Repeyep FLYCATCHER 
Vireosylva olivacea, Z., 103 


' 


1 Temuincr’s 
Ixos obscurus, Z. 8.8., 1866, p. 228 
1 GoLpVENTED THRusH 
Pycnonotus aurigaster, Y., 351 
1 Cetti’s WARBLER 
Calamodyta Cetti, Jenyns, 366 
1 Datmatran Recutos 
Regulus superciliosa, Y., 390. 
PENNSYLVANIAN PIpit 
Anthus ludovicianus, Z., 191 
1 Patyrep BuntTING 
Cyanospiza ciris, 136 
Pine BuntiIne 
Emberiza pityornis 
WHITETHROATED SPARROW 
Zonotrichia albicollis 
SPANISH SPARROW 
Fringilla salicaria 
AMERICAN WHITEWINGED CROSSBILL 
Lowxia leucoptera, 37 
6 REDWINGED STARLING 
Agelaius pheniceus, Z., 324 
1 Minor GRAKLE 
Gracula religiosa, Z. 1849, p. 2391 
1 Great Brack WoopPECKER 
Picus martius, 3885 
1 GoLDENWINGED WooDPECKER 
Colaptes auratus, Z., 385 
1 THREETOED WoopPECKER 
Picus tridactylus, Z., 389 
2 Hatry WooprEcKER 
Picus villosus, Z., 887 
1 Downy WoopPEcKER 
Picus pubescens, Z., 385 
4 YELLOWBILLED AMERICAN Cuckoo 
Coccyzus americanus, Y., 42 
2 BELTED KINGFISHER 
Ceryle Alcyon, Z., 184 
2 AmerIcAN PureLe Martin 
Hirundo purpurea, Y., 201 
1 AmEnrican MARrtTIN 
Hirundo bicolor, Z., 201 
1 SPINETAILED Swirt 
Acanthylis caudacuta, Z., 331 
2 PassENGER PIGEON 
Ectopistes migratorius, Y., 247 
2 BarBany PARTRIDGE 
Perdix petrosa, Y., 227. 
VIRGINIAN COLIN 


Ortyx virginiana, 262 R 


§ ANDALUSIAN HEMIPODE / 


Turnia africanus, Y., 263 


1 Bustarp 
Eupodotis undulata, Z., 25 


1 PLover 


Aigialites vociferus, 1. 1862, p. 275 


1 Numriptan CRANE 
Grus Virgo, Z., 35 
AMERICAN BItTTERN 
Botaurus lentiginosus, 172 
1 Esquimavux CurLew 
Numenius borealis, Y., 48 
Brown Snipe 
Macrorhamphus griseus, 313 
BaRTRAM’S SANDPIPER 
Totanus Bartramii, Y., 280 
1 YELLOWSHANKED SANDPIPER 
Totanus flavipes, Y., 296 
BuFFBREASTED SANDPIPER 
Tringa rufescens, S., 281 
PrcroraL SANDPIPER 
Lringa pectoralis, Y., 287 
1 AMERICAN STINT 
Tringa Wilsoni, Z., 325 
Scuinz’s SANDPIPER 
Tringa Bonapartii, Y., 292 
5 SpurWiINGED GoosE 
Anser gambensis, Y., 127 
CANADA GOOSE 
Anser canadensis, 124 
1 Potisu Swan 
Cygnus immutabilis, Y., 332 
10 Brack 
Cygnus atratus, Z., 332 
2 AMERICAN WIGEON 
Mareca americana, Y., 381 
SurF Scorer 
Oidemia perspicillata, S., 298 
4 Duck 
Bucephala albeola, Y., 
Hoopep MERGANSER 
Mergus cucullatus, S., 202 
Swirt ‘Tern 
Sterna velox, 348 
2 Noppy 
Sterna stolida, Y., 844 
2 Soory Ters 
Sterna fuliginosa, Y., 348 
1 Penican 
Pelicanus onocrotalus, 230 
Boxaparrian GULL 
Larus Bonapartii, Y., 155 
1 LauGuixne 
Larus atricilla, 161 
1 Caprep Perret 


E70 } Procellaria hesitata, Z., 231 
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By the Rev. JosepH GREENE, M.A. 
Being instructions for Collecting and Preserving Butterflies and Moths, 
and comprising an Essay on Pupa-Digging. 
Wir a ON BeEetLes by Epwarp Newman, F.L.S. 


Containing sound and simple practical advice where to find 
Butterflies and Moths; how to catch them; how to bring them 
home without injury ; how to kill them; how to set them; how: 
to find the Caterpillars; how to manage them; how to feed 
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THE INSECT HUNTERS. 
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Edited and brought up to the present time by EDWARD NEWMAN, 
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